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ANTHONY 
‘ATHENX OXONIENSES’ 
Dr. Briss), 1813-20. 


A Few Notes From A PACKET OF LETTERS 
FORMERLY IN Woop’s POSSESSION. 


1. A letter in a elerkly hand (probably 
that of an amanuensis), and unsigned, is 
endorsed by Wood as of ‘‘ June 1685 from 
Henry, Earl of Clarendon.” Of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury (‘D.N.B.,’ ii. 277) the writer 
states that he 
“* was second son of William Aylesbury by Anne, 
his wife, daughter of John Pool Esq™; he was 


brought up a King’s scholar at Westminster 
school, from whence he went by election to Christ 
Church in Oxford. After he had pursued his 
studies for some tyme in that University, he 
became secretary to the Earle of Nottingham.... 
Sir Thomas about September 1649 in the 73¢ yeare 


of his Age, with his wife aged about 62 yeares, 
left England, and went to Antwerp in Brabant 
where his daughter the Lady Hyde (since Count- 
esse of Clarendon) resided and with her he con- 
tinued the remainder of his life; in the yeare 
1652 he removed with his said daughter to Breda 
where in the yeare 1657 he dyed in the 81* year 
of his Age, and is buryed in the great church 
there. He was a lover of learning and learned 
men, but never writt anything. His wife lived 
to returne into England, at the happy restoration 
of King Charles the 2™ and in November anno 
1661, in the 74° yeare of her Age, she dyed at 
Worcester house in the Strand, where the Earle 
of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor, and his Lady, 
her daughter, then lived, and is buryed in the 
Abby Church at Westminster. This Sir Thomas 
marryed Anne daughter and coheir of Francis 
Denman of Retford in the County of Nottingham, 
and Relict of William Darll [sic] Esq*, by whom 
he had severall children: first William, 2™ 
Thomas who dyed an Infant, Ann who dyed a 
mayd, Frances marryed to Edward Hyde of 
Pirton [Purton] Esq since Earle of Clarendon, 
and Barbara who dyed in Holland a mayd of 
Honour to the Princesse of Orange An° 1651 
and was buryed in the church of Honslerdyke (?) 
neere the Hague.”’ 

The letter then gives an account of William 
Aylesbury (v. * Athen,’ iii. 440; D.N.B.Y 
li, 278). which is closely followed by Wood ; 
although he omits to state that Aylesbury 
“ever after went lame,’ as the result of 
the murderous attempt upon him in Italy. 
In the brief account of the elder Aylesbury 
in the ‘ Fasti’ (i. 305) some slight use is 
made of the first part of this letter. 


2. A Letter of 27 Feb., 1684/5, from John 
Aubrey to Wood. 


DEARE FRIEND! Doe not you thinke that 
I doe forget any thing y* you desire of me, though 
you heare not of me. But the late Alteration 
hath putt peoples businesses out of order w*" 
has made me somwhat the longer in answering 
you, but as to M’ Tanner: after 4 or 5 inquiries 
of severall persons w directed me from one to 
t’ other I found Mt George Trenley’s Mother: 
{he is a student in X: Ch:] and she tooke your 
note of Enquiry w* shee sent to him, & ordered 
him to wayte upon you. Your cos. Geo: Petty 
died of convulsion fitts about the middle of 
February. I remember that he told me that Col. 
Lovelace was buried neer the west dore of St 
Brides. Geo. Petty carried him for some time 
before he died (as I have told you) xx* every 
munday morning, and should have been repayd 
by Sir Jo: Many of Keal. and M* Ch: Cotton ; 
but was not. It was G. Petty buryed him, & 
I have been above 10 times at her house to have 
him shew me his grave, but not at home, or—— 
I carefully delivered all your letters, & ye parties 
have told me they have all sent their answers : 
Ashmol(e) could not at p’sent answer to 
qi. but told me he would. The man y* you 
spake wt. at X* Ch: hospitall sent me to ye pish 
clarke, who tells me the old Reges: booke was 
burnt: the new one is only since the fire. I 
dayly expect a Ire from Mt Ant. Ettrick concern- 
ing Mr W. Lawrence. Mr A. Ettrick has been 
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sicke but is now pretty well upon recovery. 
I am now as hard, as I can drive, upon the 
Naturall History of Wilts, and in a moneths 
time shall send you my Antiq: libb A & B. 


Pray remember me very kindly to that worthy 
good man M* Allam whom I wish as good prefer- 
ment as he does merit: but certainly ye Dunces 
have the best preferment. I am confident I 
gave you an account of Sir Jo: Davys many years 
past (15 or more). And D* Holder tells me, that 
in ye Library at Ely is a MS. Historia Eliensis 
w he could gett for to shew at Oxon. You 
shall now heare often from me 

J. ALBERICUS. 


pray tell me exactly.when Merton Coll: Tower 
was built : and when the chancill or Chapell.” 


late Alteration’? was the death of 
Charles II. on 6 Feb., and the consequent 
accession of James IT. 


In the pedigree of Wood's 
connexions the Petty family (v. Wood’s 
‘Life and Times,’ i. 35, ed. Rev. Andrew 
Clark), George Petty, fourth son of Maxi- 
milian Petty and Elizabeth Maney (born 
Waller), of St. Dunstan’s, London, haber- 
dasher of hats, is said to have died in con- 
vulsion fits about the middle of January, 
1684/5. 

Wood (v. ‘ Athene,’ iii. 462; ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxxiv. 168) omits mention of Petty’s kind- 
ness to the dying Lovelace ; but Aubrey in 
his ‘Brief Lives’ gives the passage as 
follows (ii. 38) :— 

“George Petty, haberdasher, in Fleet Street, 
carried xxs. to him [Lovelace] every Monday 
morning from Sir.... Many and Charles Cotton, 
esq., for....(queere quot) moneths, but was 
never repayd.” 

Upon which his learned editor (Rev. Andrew 
Clark) asks, “Is ‘Sir....Many’ Sir John 
Mennis ?” 

Anthony Ettrick, or Etterick, was a close 
friend of Aubrey’s, and is often mentioned 
by him, and occasionally by Wood. 

In 1685 Aubrey “ tumultuarily stitched 
up” his notes on the Natural History of 
Wilts (v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ ii. 244). 

‘* Mr. Ashmol(e)’ is no doubt Elias Ash- 
mole, the famous “‘ virtuoso and curioso ” 
(‘ Athener,’ iv. 354; ‘ D.N.B.,’ ii. 172). 

The Rev. Andrew Allam was Vice-Principal 
of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxon, and assisted 
Wood in his ‘ Athens’ (‘ Athenz,’ iv. 174 ; 
*D.N.B.,’ i. 293). 

Sir Jo. Davys is Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
General for Ireland and poet (‘ Athene,’ Ii. 
400; ‘D.N.B.,’ xiv. 140). 


distant 


William Holder, D.D., divine and mathe- 
matician, was brother-in-law of Sir Christo - 
pher Wren (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxvii. 121). 


3. From Samuel Palmer (of Merton Coll., 
Prebendary of Winchester) to Wood, of 
31 Dec., 1684. 

Palmer sends date of death and place of 
burial of Bishop George Morley, as well as 
the inscription which, in accordance with the 
Bishop’s direction, was to be placed upon 
his tomb. Wood (‘ Athene,’ iv. 158) follows 
Palmer’s account minutely ; but omits the 
epitaph both on account of its length and 
because it is a mere recapitulation of the 
facts already given in the Life (v. also 
‘D.N.B.,’ xxxix. 74). Palmer then speaks 
of Thomas Tanner, historian (‘ Athens,’ iv. 
59; ‘D.N.B.,’ Iv. 359); and his remarks 
are incorporated in Wood’s account of 
Tanner. Palmer adds :— 

“but if you write to one M' Robt ffoster on Tower 
Hill, London, he can informe you in every par- 
ticular ; being M* Tanner’s brother in law.” 


A letter of 14 Feb., 1684/5, from Tanner's 
widow (who is not mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’) 
to Wood is extensively used by the latter. 
She states, however, that while Tanner 
held ‘“Coliton in Devon” (1666-76), he 
“had as an adition given him Rimton in 
Somerset-sheer which he held to-gether ”’ ; 
and that after being a volunteer in Flanders, 
he went ‘into holand and retournd a 
little befor the restoration of his maiesty.” 
She concludes :— 

“this is the slender account of that good man 
who spent his strenght in serving of the Church 
and for 6 or 7 of his last years was so constant 
in his studies that tho his phision [sic] and his 
frinds told him it would be a means to hasten his 
death, yet he could not be drawn from thence 
till 3 weeks befor he died. Now, sir, I leave this 
relation and the memory of that worthy man to 
your pen which may give him a new and more 
lasting life, which will be an obligation to her 
who is tho unknown 

most humble servant TANNER.” 
4, 
Docror ANTHONY Woop 

Str. I understand by a note left at my cosen, 
M' John Crisp’s, that you desire an account of ye 
time and place of ye birth and burial of my 
Deare ffather Doctor Tobias Crisp [‘ Athenee,’ 
iii. 50; ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiii. 99] in order to ye inserting 
his name wt" others in a book you are making. 

ffor y* Information wherein be pleased to take 
notice, that ye said Doctor T. C. was ye son of 
Ellis Crisp who died Sheriff of London anno 1625 ; 
and was married 11 Aprill 1626 ; since many years 
minister at Brinkworth in Wiltshire. In August 
1642, upon ye breaking out of ye warrs, he 
removed to London where ye 27 ffebruary 1642/3 
he departed this life by yesmal pox w* he caught 
presently upon a great dispute wt 52 opponents 
of ye freenes of ye grace of God in Jesus Christ 
to poor sinners w*" my father maintained against 
every thing yt tended to Arminianism suitable 
to ye Doctrine of ye Church of .England w*? 
saith in ye homilies fo. 17: Justification is ye 
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office of God ; man cannot make himself righteous 
by his own works in part or in whole, that were 
ye greatest arrogancy that antichrist would set 
up against God; so that to be justified by faith 
in Christ onely is not that this our act of faith 
in Christ doth justify us and deserve ye justifica- 
tion: for that were to account our sinnes to be 
justified by some act or virtue that is within us. 
For my ffather’s asserting this, w" was good 
Doctrine in Oxford in ye time of ffamous Bs 
Prydeaux, Davenant, & my father’s time there, 
he was baited to Death by many London ministers 
because he held y* faith is ye fruit of union to 
Christ according to ye School maxims in those 
daies y* Acti agimus, vivificati vivimus. So y* 
I look on my father to have been in a manner a 
martyr for a fundamentall truth of ye Gospel, 
wt I doe not mention as supposing any thing 
thereof ought to be mentioned in publique but 
for y’ understanding ye grand occasion of his 
death. He was borne in ye great yeare 1600 in 
Breadstreet, London: he died as aforesaid in 
Threadneedle street, London, & was buried in ye 
vault belonging to ye ffamily in Breadstreet in 
ye Church called Saint Mildred’s, leaving 10 
children behind him whereof I am ye unworthiest. 

If you desire any farther account please to 
direct two lines to me to be left at Sanders Coffee 
house by ye Exchang, Cornhill, & it will come. 
Sir, I present my respects being desirous to know 
wt subject y? intended book will be on. Iam 


y’ ffreind though unknown 
SAMUEL CRISP. 
Clapham 21 May 1688. 


Under the signature Wood has added: 
“one of the Governours of Ch: Ch: hospitall,”’ 
and ** By wh. is here set it seems yt D' Tob. 
Crisp was an Antinomian.” 


On the 2nd of June, in answer to Wood’s 
letter of 27 May, Samuel Crisp, now Wood’s 
“loving ffreind,” answers at great length. 
Some of his letter may be quoted, as ampli- 
fying Wood’s account in the ‘ Athen.’ 
He says :— 


I dee not remember that I have heard ye 
name of ye Colledge in Cambridge that my 
father was entred in; but that he spent some 
time in Eaton a very severe discipline used there 
[ have heard my father mention when I was not 
above 8 yeares old, he dying when I was 10. 
‘Thence he went to Cambridge. I suppose you 
mistate to say he was Doctorated elsewhere than 
in Oxford ; tor I have often heard it spoken of 
to be there and that to be true I believe from 
these reasons—that it was when some great act 
was performed, this I have often heard and 
that at ye time of ye Act my ffather made avery 
great treat and was bountifull to a high degree 
insomuch yt. the Doctor in ye chair gave my father 
ye compliment of applying yt. text to him in 
Hsay 32:8—ye liberal deviseth liberal things 
and by liberal things he shal stand—....” 

Dr. Crisp was so given to hospitality 

* that of about 500 li. per an. his Income and his 
living he laid not up 500 shillings for his 10 
enildven more than his land about 150 li. per an. 3 
Hut trusted to God’s providence and his wife’s 
father’s promise—my granfather Rowland Wilson 


Esq’ of London, merchant—who coming to 
Brinkworth to see my father and mother found 
them entertaining....who then told him: ‘Son, 
Isee you spend freely; I like it well; I doe 
not desire you to lay up anything of y". yearly 
revenew. As for y" children, God blessing me, 
I will take care of them’; which accordingly 
he did, standing them in ye yeare 1654—12 years 
after my father died—better than fifty thousand 
pounds. Another Reason why I beleive my 
father took degree of Doctor at Oxon is yt. I find 
in my grandfather’s books that ye 20 June 
1637 there was paid 10 li: 2" for a silver fflagon 
my father presented ; it being ye time of yeare 
a little before ye act at Oxford grounds my 
beleif it was sent thither. For his works extant 
I know of none but ye 3 small volumes w*" were 
notes taken from his preaching compared w” 
his original notes; onely two Sermons a freind, 
M’ Pain, would have leave of me to print out of 
a manuscript of severall Sermons of my father’s 
writing w* I sent him (I haveing several books 
of Sermons of his). But these two only came 
into ye world anno 1683 : ye first prety large on y‘ 
of Christ to Thomas. Jno. 20-29....whereon ye 
excellency of beleiving in hope against hope is 
insisted on; the other Sermon was on y* cf 
Romans 8-32....hereon ’tis y' my father grounded 
his asserting y' God first gives Christ & thro’ 
him all things to all his. These were printed for 
Mr Pain by Mt Ben: Alsop in ye poultry by my 
permission. This last Sermon being preached 
near Brinkworth about 1640 occasioned a 
dispute by letter w* one Mt Warner ; my father’s 
answer to his exceptions against Christ’s being 
ye first gift to a Sinner on his conversion, I had 
by me many years—being 4 sheets close and 
strenuously written as to my_apprehension— 
but I feare I canot recal whom I have lent it to 
except yt. Mt Paine....As for the Antinomian 
opinions you inquire about I know not what their 
opinionsare. I know my father was unrighteously 
reconed one yt. held them. If Antinomianism be 
collected out of those 3 volumes extant, then he 
held it. But such an Antinomian you will find 
ye Apostle Paul....” 


The writer then goes on to justify his 
father’s opinions at some length, by quoting 
St. Paul and later authorities. 


5. William Stephens, from Wotton of 25 Feb., 
1684, probably to Allam. 


same day as I receivd your Wor- 
cester Querys I did inclose ’em in a letter, & 
send ’em to M" Richard Smith, formerly of Mag: 
Hall & now Chaplain to ye Bp. of Worcester, 
desireing him to answer them or any other 
querys you should send him, w® I suppose he will 
be ready to doe; & I directed you to write to him 
at ye Tower in ye Colledge Greene in Worcester 
& you may send by ye Worcester carrier who was 
wont to lodge every Wednesday at ye George in 
Maudlin parish, Oxon....I wrott to Dan Capell 
soon after I receavd your first but have heard 
no answer yet. M* Veel knows not when or where 
his brother was buryed but will inquire. R. Veel 
wrott an other Book calld an Essay uppon 
Duelling. M* Veel says he will give me ye Title 
page exactly if he can finde it. M? March was 
R. Veel’s Tutor. I will dun Mt Veel & Dan Capell 
agayn about it. I thank you for ye news you 
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write me. 
were it not from you & in any thing comand 
Your affectionate serv',”’ 
Stephens (1647 ?-1718) see 
> 


For Wm. 
iv. 790, and ‘ D.N.B., 


Wood’s ‘ Athens,’ 
liv. 181. 

Neither Wood (‘ Athenx,’ iii. 1028) nor 
*D.N.B.’ (Iviii. 198) mentions the Essay on 
Duelling’ among the works attributed to 
Robert Veel. Wood also omits to state 
that Veel’s tutor at St. Edmund Hall was 
John March (v. ‘ Athena,’ iv. 373; ‘ D.N.B..’ 
xxxvi. 125). 

For Richard Smith v. 
137. 


* Life and Times.’ 
A. R. Baytry. 


(T'o be continued.) 


THE PLAGUE IN LONDON, 1563. 


In the first volume of the History of London 
in the ‘ Victoria County History” Series 
reference is made to the severe outbreak 
of plague in the year 1563, in connexion 
with which reference the following record is 
of interest. It occurs amongst a collection 
of various historical extracts made, or caused 
to be made, in or before the year 1568, by 
William Lambarde, who was himself in 
London during the first half of 1563; and 
he records in his diary on 16 July :— 

“Anno 1563 ad Tusculanum meum_ juxta 
Grenewiche pestis vitanda causa me contuli, 
fratre, Windhamo, et Louthero, sociis comitatus.” 
Unfortunately the total of the deaths within 
the City does not agree with the sum of the 
totals of the individual parishes, but is 
some 143 in excess. Compared with the 
list on Ecclesiastical Map ITT. of the History, 
the records of the parishes of St. Mary 
Mounthaw, St. Mary Aldermanbury, and 
St. Peter-in-the-Tower are omitted. Perhaps 
they account for the excess. “* Mychell in 
the Powltrie ” should presumably be “ Myl- 


dred in the Powltrie.” 
1562. 

The visitacion of allmightie God within the 
cittie of London and the libarties of the same 
ffrom the fyrst daye of Januarye in Anno 1562 
unto the fyrste of Januarye in Anno 1563, and 
also mencionethe of everye parrishe within the 
sayde syttye and lybarties of the same, the dead 
arre ingroced to gether accordynge to the trewe 
reporte made weklye to the quenes magesties 
highnes of the same and also conferede and 


exammyned by the register boke of everye 
severall parryshe within the sayde cittye of 
London and the lybartys of the same as folowethe : 


Alhallowes in Lumbart strete 114 
Alhallowes the more 199 
Alhallowes the Lesse 146 
Alhallowes in brede stret .. 48 


I should heare nothing of Oxford 


Alhallowes stanynges 
Alhallowes by the wall 

Alhallowes in honye Lane 
Alhallowes at Barkynge 

Androwe under shafte 

Androwe in holberne 

Androwe in estchepe 
Androwe in the Wardropp” 
Albons in Woodstret . ave 
Alphegis at Cryplegate me 
Alborowes at byshopesgate. . 
Awstens perryshe .. 
Awntlyns perryshe .. 

Anns within aldarsgate 

Anns at Blacke fryers 

Barthilmewe the Lesse 

Bennet at powles wharfe 

Bennet grace churche 

Bennet ffinke. 

Bennet sheroge 
Barthilmewe at Aldarsg: ate. 
Buttolphe at Algate.. ‘ 
Buttolphe at Lylly ngesgate.. 
Buttolphe at busshippes gate ae 
Barthilmewes 
Brydes perryshe 
Crist churche 
Cristopheres perry she 

Clement bye eastchepe 

Denins backe churche 
Dunstonnes parreshe in the este 
Dunstonnes in the West F 
Edmondes in e stret 
ffathes undar powles. 
ffostars perryshe 
George in sowthewar ke 
George in buttolphe Lane 
Gabryell ffanechurche 
Gregorye by powles .. 
Gylles at criplegate .. 
Hellyns parryshe 
Jhonne evangillist 
Jhonne sakarye 
Johannes in Walbroke 
Jeames at Garlycke hive 
Katherine crechurche 
Katherine Coleman .. 
Leonarde in ffostar Lane 
Leonarde in estechepe 


Lawrens in the Jewrye 
Lawrens powntneye.. 
Magnus parryshe. 
Mathewe in frydaye strete 
Martyn in the Vintre a 
Martyn owtwiche .. ave 
Martyn orgarre oe 
Martyn Termonger Lane 


Martyn at Ludgate .. 
Mychaell at Bassinges halle.. or 
Mychaell in Cornehill 
Mychaell in Wodestrete 
Mychaell in the — 


Mychell querne off 
Mychell at quen hive 
Mychell in croked lane 
Mychell in the powltrie 
Myldred in bred stret ae ee 
Marye the Bowe 


Marye butolphe 
Marye at hyll.. 
Marye somersett 
Marye abechurche .. << 
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Marye Wolechurche.. ale 71 
Marye colechurche .. es 40 
Marye stanynges 44 
Magdelyn in mylkestrete 41 
Magdelyn in oldeffistrete .. «e 
Magdelyn in newefystrete .. wie me 80 
Margerett pattenns .. 58 
Margerret moyses.. wa 55 
Margret at Lothberye 89 
Nycholas Aconne .. ae 55 
Nycholas golden abbie 59 
Nycholas ollyve at 53 
Olyve in the Jurye .. 49 
Olyve in harte stret .. ets ai «« 165 
Olyve in sylvar stret ee 100 
Olyve in Sowthewarke ‘ « 
Pettar at cornehill .. - 163 
Pettar in chepe 37 
Pettar the porre 89 
Pettar at powels wharfe.. 32 
Pancras parryshe.. ee 29 
Sepulkars parryshe .. 1128 
Swethens parryshe .. 113 
Stevens in coleman stret .. a 258 
Stevens in walbroke.. a6 ae 63 
Saviors in Sowthewarke = - 693 
Trynytie parryshe .. 73 
Thomas theappostle.. oe 138 
Thomas hospytalle .. ee 261 
Some of all diseases .. ae ee ee 20372 
Wherof was of the plaghe .. we -- 17440 
Crystenynges this yeare.. 2480 


Heare ffollowithe all the owte perryshes which 
are withoute the Lybartyes and fredom of the 
eyttye of London and all that are deceased in 
the same seins the fyrst of Januare in A°® 1562 
unto the fyrst of Januare A° 1563. 


Barthimewe the greate F ee 38 


Jeames at Clearken Well oe 
Katherine by the towar.. oe 483 
Leonarde in Shordiche 332 
Trynytie in the myneryes 34 
Madblyn in barnesye strete .. - 251 
Some of all deseases.. 1672 
Wherof was of the plaghe .. ee es 1267 


The precyncke of Westmister. 


Clement of the temples we 486 
Margaret at Westmister Je 
Martyn in the ffelde .. 
Marye at the Strande 127 


Som of all deseases_ .. 1616 
Wherof was of the plaghe  .. ae 1465 


Somma totayles of buryalls within the 
Cyttye of London and the Lybtys of 
the same as well in Westmyster as in 


other places of all deseases.. 23660 
Whcerof was of the plaghe .. ar +» 20167 
F. 


294! worth about 1685. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11 S. i. 282; ii, 42. 381; iii. 22, 229, 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 
284, 343.) 


Bishop Burnet’s Tomb at Clerkenwell.— 
In the Parish Church of Clerkenwell, under 
the Communion table, is a plain blue slab 
with inscription :— 

‘* Here lyes interred the Right Rev. Father in 
God, Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, who departed this life March 17th, 
1714/5, in the 73 year of his age.” 

This inscription is surmounted by the 
Bishop’s arms in relief and the Garter and 
@ five-pointed star. 

In the vestibule of the church stands 
the beautiful marble monument erected 
by the Parish of Clerkenwell in memory 
of the historian of the Revolution of 
1688-90. It is of fine design: the pedi- 
ment is circular, supported by pilasters of 
the composite order, on the extremities of 
which are urns. In the centre are the arms 
of the See of Salisbury and Burnet impaled 
on ashield. On the frieze are cut in relievo 
several books and rolls. The lengthy Latin 
inscription records that 
‘* Burnet was a native of Edinburgh. Removing 
to England, he was for some time preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel, where his zeal against Roman 
Catholic intrigues proving too much for the exist- 
ing powers, he was dismissed from his office, and 
left the country, returning later with the Prince of 
Orange. He ever opposed tyranny and super- 
stition, and earnestly defended the liberties of his 
country and true religion, as his excellent works 
show, and, by the singular providence of God, 
lived to see the best hope of preserving both 
in the accession of the House of Brunswick, and 
soon after died, satisfied with years of happiness.” 

The Huguenot Memorial at Wandsworth. 
—At the back of the Wandsworth Council 
House, in the quaint burial-ground called 
“Mount Nod,” was erected lately a memorial 
to the Huguenots who settled in Wands- 
The inscription says :— 

‘* Here rest many Huguenots who, on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, left 
their native land for conscience’ sake, and found 
in Wandsworth freedom to worship God after 
their own manner. They established important 
industries, and added to the credit and pros- 
perity of the town of their adoption.” 

At “Mount Nod” is the tomb of Bau- 
donin, who built Winchester House (now the 
premises of the Putney Constitutional Club). 
A large number of French Protestants rest 


| 

| | 
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here, and the tomb inscriptions show that 
many of them were of high rank. 

William Tyndale Memorial.—On Nibley 
Knoll, Gloucestershire, is an imposing 
column, 111 ft. high, erected in 1865 to 
Tyndale, under the supposition that he was 
a native of Nibley. Later investigation, 
however, showed that the William Tyndale 
who lived at Nibley was not the famous 
translator, and it is doubtful if he was in 
any way related to him. Thus this memo- 
rial was erected in error, yet is saved from 
futility by the fact that Tyndale the trans- 
lator resided for some years in Bristol 
and conducted a preaching mission through 
the western part of Gloucestershire. 


Memorial to ‘‘The Welsh Heroine” at 
Fishguard.—At Fishguard is the tomb of 
Jemina (sic) Nicholas, with the inscription : 
of of this Town, 

els 
Though nearly 50 years old at the time of 
the invasion, she boldly marched to meet 
the French, and her example had such a great 
influence on the troops and populace that 
no effort was spared till the last invader 
was driven off. Throughout the rest of 
her life she was honoured by the townsfolk, 
and when, thirty-five years after the descent, 
she passed away, both rich and poor united 
in paying tribute to her heroism. On the 
occasion of the centenary of her deed’ of 
bravery, a banquet was held in her honour 
and the memorial stone erected. 
MacArrTuur. 
Dublin. 


ToRPENHOW.”’—The late Prof. Skeat’s 
last book, ‘The Science of Etymology,’ is 
so valuable a work that one may, perhaps, 
be forgiven for drawing attention to a 
little lapse on p. 80. Referring to the 
Cumberland place-name Torpenhow, the 
Professor says :— 

“Tor, ‘hill, when obsolescent, was ex- 
plained by Pen, i.e., ‘hill’; and when Torpen 
ceased to satisfy, it was explained by How, 7.e., 
‘hill.’ The words tor and pen are both Celtic ; 
how is Old Norse.” 

The etymology is very seductive, but so 
utterly improbable that one wonders how 
it came to pass the critical eye of the author. 
For there is hardly the shadow of a doubt 
that the whole name is Scandinavian, and 
that Torpen represents the O.N. personal 
name Thorfinn, found in the North of 


England as Torfin and Torphin, to which 
substitution of ph for f the form Torpin 
(variantly also Turpin) is ultimately due. 


We see the intermediate form in the North 
Lancashire place-name Torphinsty (near 
the Westmorland border), formerly known 
as Thorfinstye and also Thorpenstye. There 
does not seem to be any real hill at Torpen- 
how, as it is in the flat portion of Cumber- 
land; and the O.N. haug-r usually denotes 
a (burial-) mound or cairn. 
Hy. Harrison. 

Excorse. —-This word, in the form 
* excourse,”’ in the sense of barter, exchange, 
or “swop,” is given on p. 386 of vol. iii. 
of the ‘N.E.D.,’ with two illustrations of 
its use, one of which is, however, described 
as ‘ doubtful.’”” The following example of 
the use of the word by the Deputy Recorder 
of Warwick in the twenty-ninth year of 
Elizabeth may, therefore, not be without 
interest. Part of the examination of a 
man charged with stealing a horse is thus 
recorded in ‘The Book of John Fisher,’ pp. 
138-9 :— 


Lone “8,” Dare or DISAPPEARANCE. (See 
1S. xi. 49; 10 S. viii. 205, 258.) — At the 
first of these references the earliest attempt 
to discard the long s in printing is dated 
about 1795, when Mr. J. Bell of the Strand 
courageously started the innovation. The 
other references show that in this matter, 
as in other changes of styles, it is not so 
simple to fix a time when the old custom 
was finally discontinued. An _ interesting 
illustration of the transition period may 
be seen in the third edition of Dr. John 
Watkins’s ‘ Biographical, Historical, and 
Chronological Dictionary,’ published in 1807. 
In this work the greater part (namely, as far 
as the article on Martin Madan) is printed 
with the short s; the remainder, including 
three pages of the publisher's advertisements, 
has the long s. The printer evidently had 
exhausted his supply of the new type, and 
had to finish the work with his old — 

Leo C. 


Miss CoGHLAN Or BATH PAINTED BY 
GAINSBOROUGH. (See 10 S. ix. 9.)—With 
regard to the query concerning the family 
of Miss Coghlan, to which I have seen no 
answer, it would appear from the mezzo- 
tint that Miss Coghlan was about 20 when the 


portraits were painted. If we assume she was 


| 
| 
“And then unto a towne called Chesterfyeld 
wher was the fayre upon the Thursday being 
the xiiijt* of September and there deluéd the sayde 
mare unto the sayde Hollins to sell in the same 
fayre, soe that the sayde Hollins dyd excorse the 
sayde mare for a dune grey nagge & hadd xiij* iiij" 
to boote.” 
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born 1752, she may have been a sister of 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Coghlan, who died at 
Bath in 1837, aged 79. 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Coghlan was brother 
of Lieut.-Col. Edmond Coghlan, who died 
1828. Inthe obituary notice of the latter he 
is stated to have been second son of James 
Coghlan of Cloghan, King’s County, by Miss 
Hearne of Hearnesbrook, County Galway ; 
an only son survived him. Should this 
family still exist, some information as to 
the fate of the portraits might be obtained. 

Waterford Chronicle, 4 May, 1837, Deaths: ‘‘ At 
Bath, aged 79, Lt.-Col. Andrew Coghlan of the late 
Royal Veteran Battn.” 

‘Tllustrations of King James's Irish Army List,’ 
1860, by John Dalton: Capt. Terence Coghlan, 
vol. ii. p. 414.‘ In the year 1828, however, died in 
London Lt.-Col. Edmond Coghlan, who had been 
Governor of Chester, and his obituary states him 
to have been second son of the late Mr. James 
Coghlan of Cloghan in the King’s Co. by Miss 
Hearne of Hearnesbrook, Co. Galway. This officer 
was buried in St. James’s Church, his only son and 
his brother Andrew Coghlan being the chief 
mourners.” 


J. D.C, 
“ LALLATION.”—In ‘N.E.D.’: “1864, 
R. F. Burton, ‘Dahome,’ i. 158. The Popos 


and Dahomans have the same lallation as 
the Chinese, who cali rum ‘ lum.’ ” 

Is it of present interest to any reader to 
be reminded that in New Brunswick the 
Melicets Indians so call rum? And I have 
often heard them in a country chapel sing 
“Glolia Patli et Filio’’—their name for 
their priest, inherited from their first French 
patriarche, being ‘‘ patliass.”’ 

W. F. P. Stockiey. 


Cottecr Succession.—aAs a pendant to 
the recent discussion of succession in the 
male line, the following note, which I take 
from my college magazine. The Oriel Record, 
for September, 1912, may be of interest :— 

“Mr. H. C. Belfield, who has recently been 
appointed Governor of British East Africa, is 
the last of six generations of Belfields who have 
been members of Oriel, constituting a continuous 
succession of fathers and sons from 1688.” 

Such a succession must, I imagine, be 
extremely rare. I. B. 


CuirrorpD’s Inn.—The Lent Reader, lec- 
turing last April in Middle Temple Hall on 
‘The Legal Quarter of London,’ said :— 

“So Clifford’s Inn was sold to a builder. 
Most of it has been already pulled down and a 
big block of offices has been erected on it.”— 
‘ Six Lectures on the Inns of Court and Chancery,’ 
Macmillans, 1912, p. 55. 
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At present—nearly seven months later— 
only a small part of the Inn has been 
demolished, no offices have been erected 
on it, and the ancient Inn stands, in the 
main, where it stood nearly six centuries 
ago. As the erroneous statements will 
enjoy an extensive circulation in this 
authoritative and interesting, though ill- 
edited volume, it is perhaps desirable, in the 
interests of historic accuracy in relation to 
our vanishing Inns of Chancery, that they 
should be nailed to the ‘ N. & Q.’ counter. 

A. T. W. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Srray QueERIES ON Lonpon.—-What is 
the origin of the little tunnel from St. James’s 
Place, Piccadilly, into the Green Park ? 

Did the right of way embodied in Lans- 
downe Passage exist before Devonshire 
(Berkeley) House was built ? 

Why is Engine Court, St. James’s Palace, 
so called ? 

To what do we owe the break in the build- 
ing line of New Bond Street, embracing 
the first five numbers, and the additional 
width of roadway opposite these houses ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


MEDALS RELATING TO JOHN WILKES.— 
Those interested in the history of John 
Wilkes, whose authoritative biography by 
Mr. Horace Bleackley is now in course of 
preparation, may like to know that two 
badges or medals connected with the earlier 
portion of Wilkes’s public career have lately 
been discovered by Messrs. Spink, who have 
favoured me with an inspection of them. 
Both these medals are of unusual size and 
shape, and both are provided with a loop 
for suspension. 

The first medal is ear-shaped, and measures 
41 in. by 3$in. It consists of an artistic 
combination of fine paste, silver-gilt, and 
silver. On one side are the arms of the 
Loyal Society of 1745; on the other the 
arms of Wilkes, with his own motto and the 
word ‘‘ Libertas.” 

The second medal is much more interesting. 
It is circular in form, with a diameter of 
4}in. The bulk of it is silver, but there is 
a circular medallion inset in the upper 
portion in gold or silver-gilt, measurmg 
2°3in. It is most elaborately chased, and 
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in it Wilkes is portrayed warming his hands 
at an altar with female figures on either side. 
Cupid is seated on Magna Charta, and on the 
altar is the word “‘ Libertas.” The edge of the 
medal, as well as that of the medallion, is 
decorated with leaves. Below the medallion is 
a coat of arms, with vine branches stretching 
out on either side. The crest is a cup, held 
up by a Bacchanalian figure (one of the 
supporters). The other supporter, a female 
figure, bears the device ‘Sumus_ idem.” 
Beneath is a scroll with the motto “ Letitia 
et Amicitia.”” In the centre of the shield 
are two clasped hands. The reverse is 
entirely of silver, and on it is the following 
inscription :— 
To 
John Wilkes 
Knight of the Shire for the 
County Middlesex 
& Alderman of the City of London 
Initiated a Member 


& 
Invested Chief Counseller 
of the 
Ancient Family of Leeches 
tx March MDCCLXIX 
as a Token 
of their approbation of his 
Patriotic Conduct 
In the glorious Cause of Liberty 
This Badge of Office is presented 
By 


The Most Noble Grand Leech 
The Council & Brethren 
of the 
Supreme & Legislative Court 
of that 
Fraternity. 

I should be very grateful for information 
on the following points :— 

1. The connexion of John Wilkes and 
the Loyal Society of 1745. 

2. The nature and constitution of the 
Ancient Society of Leeches, and the identity 
of the Most Noble Grand Leech of 1769. 

3. The connexion between John Wilkes and 
the Society of Leeches and its Supreme and 
Legislative Court. A. M. Broaptey. 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


WERWOLVES.—-The author of a recent 
work on Werwolves, Elliott O’Donnell, 
warns the reader that _lilies-of-the-valley 
(once known as “ ladders-to-heaven ’’) and 
marigolds (so well known to the French 
peasant as “‘the Virgin’s flower,’ hence its 
name “ Mary’s gold”) are said to attract 
these monsters. I should much like to 


know why he attributes occult properties 
to such innocent. flowers. 
Can any one give me information on the 
subject ? 
Chantrey House, Whitby. 


HAtu. 


WEIGHTS AND CoINAGE, 1338.—I should 
be glad if some one would explain the weight 
and value of the following precious treasures, 
which were lent by the Abbot of Reading to 
Edward IIT. in 1338 :— 


puri ponderis iiii libr. xs. & viid*. & precii L iiii libr. 
& ixs. Et i scrinium....ponderis xx libr. & 
ixs, & viid. & precii....ducentarum librarum.” 


F. R. FarrsBank. 


““SCHREIB HINTER DAS 
What is the origin of this saying? It seems 
to be used rather as a threat, in the sense of 
** you had better remember.’’ Would it not, 
therefore, be more likely to have originated 
from the ‘“ box on the ear’ than from the 
custom of putting the pen behind the ear ? 

Jessi H. HAYLLAR. 


“La GRENADIERE.’”—In Erckmann and 
Chatrian’s romance ‘ Waterloo’ the follow 
ing passage occurs :— 

“Dans ce moment le carré de la garde se mit 
en retraite....Ce que je n’oublierai jamais, 
quand je devrais vivre mille ans, ce sont ces cris 
immenses, infinis, qui remplissaient la vallée a 
plus d’une lieue, et tout au loin la grenadiére qui 
battait comme le tocsin au milieu d’un incendie, 
mais c’était bien plus terrible encore, c’était le 
dernier appel de la France.” 

Was the grenadicre a call of retreat played 
by the drums of the Old Guard ? I cannot 
trace this signification of the word either 
in Littré or Larousse. N. W. Hitt. 

San Francisco. 


CAIRN AT TRIVANDRUM.—When staying 
in Trivandrum some years ago I was con- 
ducted by a Brahmin acquaintance through 
the fort, to which Europeans are not gener- 
ally admitted. On the way I noticed, near 
the great tank where the priests and royal 
persons bathed, under a tree, a mound of 
rough stones, and a native threw one on the 
heap. I asked my conductor the meaning 
of this, but failed to understand his some- 
what cloudy reply. Can any reader en- 
lighten me ? H. C. H. A. 


THomas HeatH HaviLanp, CANADIAN 
STaTESMAN.—Wanted, information in regard 
to his parentage and ancestry. He was 
born in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
13 Nov., 1822, and was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of that place on 14 July, 1879, 
which office he retained until 1 Aug., 1884. 
Has he left descendants ? 

E. Hitiman, F.S.G. 

13, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


| 

| ‘Unum calicem cum patena auri puri ponderis 

triginti viis. & undecim denariorum, &  precii 

| xx libr. & xvs. Et alium calicem cum auri 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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A TaLe oF MONASTICISM IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CentURY.—About twelve or fourteen 
years ago I read a novel, of which, when a 
few years afterwards I wanted to refer to it 
again, I had forgotten the name of the 
author, and could only remember a sub- 
title something like ‘‘ A Tale of the Monasti- 
cism of the Thirteenth Century.”’ The scene 
was laid chiefly in and around some monas- 
tery near Canterbury or Glastonbury, Eng- 
land, and the hero of the novel was Father 
John, unless I have confused the name with 
King John (there was some king, who took 
part in a tournament). The book also made 
allusion to the legend of the tree which 
blossomed white at Christmastide, under 
which this priest—-a most exemplary man— 
secretly met a village maiden and taught her. 
There was a princess held prisoner in a 
castle, and this same priest confessed her, 
and arranged a secret interview with her 
lover, who was confined in another part of 
the castle. The friar, or priest, was finally 
discovered attending secret meetings at a 
tavern in a neighbouring town, and was 
sentenced to be stoned to death. 

I made inquiry of Mr. Edmonds of the 
Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, and he 
advised me to write to you. The man in 
charge of the ‘Notes and Queries’ of The 
Boston Transcript told me he remembered 
having read such a book, and suggested 
my writing to Macmillans, but they knew 
nothing about it. 

I am desirous of obtaining the book. 

CHARLES Boyce. 

P.O. Box 206, Bala, Pa. 


THE WHITENED Doorster. — Has the 
subject of the feminine worship of the 
whitened doorstep ever been discussed 
or its origin investigated ? It appears to 
be largely an urban cult, as one rarely 
meets with it in the country, the only place 
where the stone could be expected to retain 
its pristine whiteness for any length of time. 

_  W. B. 


ArtHuR D. Morison.—I have in my 
possession a copy of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
‘Life of Franklin Pierce’ (Boston, 1852), 
on the back of the frontispiece (portrait of 
Pierce) of which is written in pencil 

“From. the Author |to Arthur D. Morison 
Esq. C. [B. or E.] | with his kindest regards | 
March 1853.” 

From @ comparison with published fac- 
similes of Hawthorne’s writing I doubt 
whether this was written by ‘“‘ the author ” 
himself, but it has been suggested to me 
that it may have been written hurriedly 


and in a train or conveyance. It is slightly 
back-hand. Who was Arthur D. Morison ? 
The letter after the “C” is difficult to 
decipher. F. H. C. 


“THE ORANGE Bonn” or HoLtanp,— 
I should be glad of information concerning 
this body. Is it modelled on the Bond at 
in. 


COACHING IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIx- 
TEENTH CENTURIES.—I shall be glad if any 
correspondent can give me any references 
to coaching or the driving of chariots or 
other vehicles in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, or their first appearance. Please 
reply direct. +. J. HILLIER. 

20, Durham Terrace, Westbourne Gardens, W. 


AuTHOR WANTED: ‘‘ LINGER NOT LONG.” 
—In The Atheneum of 11 May, 1839, No. 602, 
p. 351, s.v. ‘ Anthology for 1839,’ is a short 
review of ‘ Verses—Printed but not Pub- 
lished.’ The first extract is :— 

Linger not long. 
Linger not long !—Home is not home without thee, 

Its dearest tokens only make me mourn :— 

Oh ! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 

Gently compel and hasten thy return.— 

Linger not long! 
Then follow five other stanzas, the first two 
of which begin with the refrain, which is 
common to all six. Who was the author, 
and what is known about the book ‘ Versés— 
Printed but not Published ’ ? 
RosBERT PIERPOINT. 


Dr. Peter Du Mouttn AND NortH WALES. 
—In Bishop Hacket’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life 
of Archbishop Williams,’ ed. 1715, p. 145, 
we read :—- 

“ Dr. Peter Du Moulin the elder, who fled from 
France, was a great Partaker of his [Archbishop 
Williams’s] Liberality. And so was_his Son, 
Dr. Peter the younger, whom he sent for out of 
France, ordained him Deacon, and provided for him 
one of the best Donatives in North-Wales : and 
caused him to engage that Provision should be 
made out of it for his Mother-in-law, if she should 
survive his father; a Benefit which the Father, 
that great Pillar of the Reformation in France, 
neither sought nor expected.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what 
“ Donative ” was this in North Wales, the 
revenue of which went to these French 
people ? Did the wife of Du Moulin the 
elder survive her husband? If she did, she 
probably was a beneficiary from the emolu- 
ments of the Church in North Wales, though 


she lived in France. 
T. LiecuHip JONES. 


Yspytty Ifan Vicarage. 


| 

| 
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Dr. Jounson’s Copies OF BurTon’s 
‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.’—-A copy of 
the sixth edition, with Samuel Johnson’s 
autograph, from the Huth Library, is in- 
cluded in Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s 
latest list, and a statement is there quoted 
from the ‘ Huth Catalogue’: ‘In a book- 
seller's catalogue many years ago was a 
copy of a later edition which had also 
belonged to him.’ I should be very glad 
to learn the present whereabouts of this 
last-named book. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Cuartes I.’s ExecuTioNer.—-Mr. J. B. 
WILLIAMS | states, ante, p. 264, that 
Henry Walker was the executioner of 
King Charles I. Will he be so good as to 
furnish the evidence upon which he bases 
that statement ? Your correspondents of a 
previous generation agreed pretty generally 
that Richard Brandon of the Rag Fair in the 
Goodman’s Fields region was the headsman 
employed, but Mr. WittiamMs may have 
alighted upon some new evidence on the 
subject. Cuas. 


Heratpic.—A, B, C, and D, four brothers, 
in 1835 obtained a grant of arms and crest, 
which were assigned to A and his descendants 
and the other descendants of his late father E, 
deceased. For some reason or other A, 
the eldest of the four brothers, did not like 
the coat, and in 1838 persuaded Garter to 
endorse on the old grant an alteration of the 
coat. This was done by A without the 
knowledge of B, C, or D. The endorsement 
states that the altered arms and crest are 
“to be borne and used by A and his descendants, 
and by the other descendants of his late father 
E, deceased.”’ 

The four brothers are all dead. But the 
question is whether the children of B, C, 
and D are bound by A’s action to use the 
arms and crest as altered in 1838. May 
they not, if they prefer it, use the arms and 
crest as originally granted in 1835 ? 

W. G. D. F. 


CONSECRATION C'ROSSES ON THE OUTSIDE 
WALLs oF CHURCHES.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether it was customary 
in medieval times to place consecration 
crosses on the outside as well as on the 
inside of the walls of churches ?-. At All 
Saints’ Church, Norwich, such crosses are 
affixed under the sills of the windows 


outside, but this is the only instance I 
know—at least, in this part of England. 

In the Roman Pontificale the bishop 
makes the crosses on the outside as well as 
on the inside of the church, as witness the 


consecration of Westminster Cathedral; but 
so far there do not appear to be any crosses 
marked outside that building, as there are 
inside. It may be that such crosses on the 
outer walls of our ancient churches have 
gradually perished from the effects of 
weather, or possibly have been destroyed 
as superstitious emblems; but, if the custom 
was at alla common one, no doubt there 
must be others still remaining similar to 
those at All Saints’ in this city. 
FREDERICK T. HiBGAME. 
23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. RicHarRD JEKYLL was appointed Rector 
of Grayton-le-Wold, Lincolnshire, in 1725. 
When did he die? Did he hold any other 
preferments ? 

2. ABRAHAM JONES became one of the 
Senior Fellows of Trin Coll., Cambridge, in 
1713, and took part in the proceedings against 
Bentley. I should be glad to obtain par- 
ticulars of his parentage and the date of his 
death. 


3. JoHN KKNIGHTLEY was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, 24 Jan., 1692/3. He is said 
to have died in Ireland. I wish to ascertain 
whether he was ever called to the Irish Bar, 
and also the date and place of his death. 

4. THomas Knox was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 27 Nov., 1792. Particulars 
of his further career and the date of his 
death are wanted. G. F. R. B. 


“TORCHES OF THE KING'S’ GIFT”: 
“ FOR the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of Bramley, Hants, 
this item occurs in the account for 1537-8 : 

‘For the caryege of ii torches of the Kyng’s 
gyfte for Qwene Jane... .xiid.” 
Did Henry VIII. send a gift of torches to 
every church in the realm on Jane Seymour's 
death, or was Bramley specially favoured ? 

At Stoke Charity, in the same county, in 
the accounts for 1553-4, 5d. was paid ik for 
ij ownces pepper for dirige,” and the item 
is repeated in the following year. I should 
be glad of an explanation. 

J. F. 
Ashmansworth, Hants. 


“Vox POPULI VOX is the 
historical basis for the statement that the 
composer Gluck confessed that the noblest 
passage in one of his noblest operas was 
the voice of the populace he had heard in 
Vienna crying to their Kaiser “ Bread ! 
bread !”” R. J. DEFERRARI. 


Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Replies. 


GERMAN PROVERB: 
“GUT VERLOREN,” &c. 


(11 S. vi. 188.) 


SINCE no one has hazarded an answer to 
my query, I may perhaps be allowed to 
translate, for the benefit of other English 
* proverbians,” the complete answer to be 
found in that wonderful repertory of com- 
parative proverbiology (I fear my neologisms 
may not be on true Skeatian or Murravian 
principles of formation) the ‘ Deutsches 
Sprichworter-Lexikon ’ of Karl. Fried. Wilh. 
Wander (leipzig, Brockhaus, 1867-80, 
5 vols.), the author of ‘ Pidagogische Briefe 
vom Rhein’ (1845), pedagogue, Volksmann, 
and proverb-collector (1803-79 : see Ludwig 
Frankel’s biography in ‘ Allgem. Deutsche 
Biographie,’ -vol. xli.). The proverb occurs 
at cols. 191 and 192 of vol. ii. of this monu- 
mental work, which would make dear old 
John Ray, one of the pioneers of our English 
* proverbial philosophy,” as he was of our 
natural history and botany, lift up his eyes 
in gratitude to Heaven. 

In 1616 Georg Henisch in ‘ Teutsche 
Spruch und Weissheit’ (Augsburg) gives 
(ed. 1797, 51) 

Gut verlohren, muth verlohren, 
to which Wander adjoins the following 
variants or similants :—- 

Gudt maket mot, mot maket overmodt, 
overmodt maket nidt, nidt maket stridt, stridt 
maket armot, armot maket demot.—Ebstorf, 12 
(t.e., ‘ Alte Sprich. Sammlung’ from MS. of 
Kloster Ebstorf, 15th or 16th century). 

It is a nice puzzle to reproduce the Dutch 
jingle plus the sense, but I may roughly 
render it :— 

Money brings courage, courage brings arrog- 
ance, arrogance brings want, want brings strife, 
strife brings poverty, poverty brings humility. 

Here is a very old German form :— 

Guht verlohren, Muht verlohren, 
Ehr verlohren, mehr verlohren, 
Seel verlohren, Hehl verlohren. 
Schobbel, 11334 (Braunschweig, 1663). 
I render the last line :— 
Soul lost, salvation (Heil) lost. 
Latin.—Facultatum jactura nulla, spei 
ermagna, animes vero omnium est omissio 
onorum.—Seybold, ‘ Viridarium u. Lustgarten 
von auserlesenen Sprichwértern’ (Niirnberg, 
1677), 171. 


Gut gewonnen und Ehre verloren ist mehr 
verloren als gewonnen.—Paul Winckler, xix. 49, 
i Thousand Good Thoughts’ (Goerlitz, 


1685). 


Dutch.—Verlies van goed, verlies van moed.— 
Harrebomée, ‘Spreekwoordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal,’ &c., 1858-66, i. 248. 

Lat.—Prudens videtur ille, cui sors prospera.— 
Henisch, 1797, 53. 

Vix in damno, quis sapit.—Seybold, 646. 

Gut verlohren, nichts verlohren ; Ehr verlohren, 
vil verlohren; Gottes Wort verlohren, alles 
verlohren.—Henisch, 1797, 55. 


Gut verlohren, vil verlohren; Zeit verlohren, 
mehr verlohren.—Petri, ‘ Der Teutschen Weiss- 
heit ’ (Hamburg, 1605), ii. 367 ; Henisch, 62. 

Gut verloren, Blut verloren. ‘ 

Fr.—Qui perd son bien, perd son sang (sens).— 
Cahier, ‘Quelques Six Mille Proverbes et Aphor- 
ismes usuels’ (Paris, 1856), 1332; Kritzinger, 
644A. 

Gut verloren, Freund verloren. 

Dutch.—Als het goed verloopt, zoo sterven de 
vrienden.—Harrebomée, i. 246. 

Ital.—Chi perda la robba, perde gl’ amici.— 
Pazzaglia, 281, 4. : 

Gut verloren, nichts (wenig) verloren; Mut 
verloren, halb (viel) verloren; aber Ehre (Frei- 
heit) verloren, alles verloren.—Tappius, 197A ; 
Petri, ii. 367; Beneke, 255; fir Trier: Laven, 
182, 55; Firmenich, iii. 546, 32; ‘ Siebenbiir- 
gisch-Sichsisch ’ bei Schuster, 6434. 

Danish.—Gods forloret, nitet forloret ; 
forloret, meget forloret; ere forloret, 


forloret.— Prov. Dan.,’ 13. 


Gut verlorn, unverdorben (unspoilt, no harm) $ 
Mut verlorn, half verdorben (spoilt); Ehr 
verlorn, gar verdorben (quite ruined, broken).— 
Franck, ii. 1194; Egenoltf, 1324; Petri, ii. 368 ; 
Gruter, ‘Florilegium,’ &c. (Frankfort, 1610), 
i. 46; Henisch, 58; Latendorff, ii. 15; Pister, 
iii. 70; Ramsann, I.; Pred., iv. i.; Biicking, 
370; Korte, 2483 ; Venedeg, 151. 

Eng.—Take away my good name, and take 
away my life.—Bohn, ii. 118. . 

French.—Pluie d’argent peut guérir.—Gaal, 
‘ Proverb-Book in Six Tongues’ (Vienna, 1830), 
321. 

Dutch.—Goed verloren, niet verloren; moed 
verloren, veel verloren; eer verloren, meer 
verloren; ziel (? aim, object) verloren, al ver- 
loren.—Harrebomée, i. 247. : 

Lat.—Amissis rebus, nemo sapiens.—Henisch, 
Bona opinio tutior est pecunia.—Egenolff, 
132A. 

Omnia si perdas, famam servare memento, 

Qua semel amissa, postea nullus eris. 

Seybold, 411. 

Hungarian.— 


Inkabb veszszen—el életed, mintsem betsiileted. 
Gaal, 321. 


Gut, Vernufft, dapffer Herz und weiser Rath 
hohe Sachen ausrichten und grosse That. 
Gruter, iii. 46. 


liv 
alt 


This may be anglicized 

Money, reason (common sense), brave heart 
(pluck), and judgment (counsel, advice), achieve 
high aims and great deeds. 


. Abbreviations of sources not explained 
above may be found in Wander’s first 
volume. A. Forses SIEVEKING. 
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Atkyns Famity (11 S. ii. 429, 474; v. 
448; vi. 137).—The following entries relat- 
ing to the Atkyns family in the Parish 
Registers of Sapperton and Nether Swell, 
both in Gloucestershire, may be useful for 
supplementing existing biographical notices. 
The manor of Sapperton was purchased by 
Sir Robert Atkyns the elder in 1660, and 
that of Nether Swell in 1659. I have to 
acknowledge permission given by the Rector 
of Sapperton for access to the registers there, 
and also the kindness of the Rev. T. A. 
Garnett in giving me every facility for 
transcribing the entries from the Register 
of Nether Swell. This Register, which has 
suffered much from fire, commences in 
1678, and that of Sapperton in 1662. 


SAPPERTON. 
Baptism. 


1680. July ye 4. Edw*: ye son of Edw. 
Atkyns by Agnes. 


Burials. 


1680. July 20 buryed Edw" ye son of Edw 
Atkyns Esq'. 

-1680/81, March ye 12 Buryed Mary ye wife 

of Sir Robt Atkyns Kt of ye Bath. 

1682. December ye 28° buryed Edward 

Atkyns Esq. 

1685. Elizabeth the daughter of St Robert 
Atkyns the Elder and his Lady was buried 
Novembr the 24th. 

1686/7. Robert the son of S™ Robert Atkyns 
senior and Knight of the bath [sic] was 
buried March the 19th. 

1687. Frances the daughter of St Robert 

Atkyns Knight of the Bath and his Lady 
was buried November the 3". 

(8) 1693. William the son of Sr, Robert Atkyns 
senior, Knight of the Bath, and L* chiefe 
Baron of the Exchequer, and his Lady, was 
buried November the 6th. 

(9) 1709/10. The Honb® Sr, Kobert Atkyns 
Knight of the Bath and sometime Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer dyed February 12 
& was buried Febry 23: 1709. 

(10) 1711. Sir Robert Atkyns Knight Dyed 

Novembr 29; buried Decembr 12: 1711. 


(1) 


(11) 1712. The Honrb’ Ann Lady Atkyns 
_ buried Octobr. 16 1712. 
(12) 1716. The Hon™. Lovise Lady Atkyns 


buried Dec. 7. 


NETHER SWELL. 

(13) 1685. Elizabeth the daughter of Sr. Robt. 
Atkyns Knight of the Bath by Dame Anne 
re Wife was baptised [ye 2nd day] of July, 

(11) 1686. Robert Atkyns ye son of St: Robert 
Atkyns Kt of y° Bath by Dame Anne his wife 
was baptized on Wednesday ye nineteenth day 
of May in ye second year of King James ye 
Second and in the year of our Lord God one 
thousand six hundred eighty and six. 

(15) 1686/7. Robert the Sone of Sr Robert 


Atkyns Kt of the Bath by Dame A[nne] 
His wife departed March the 18t" Day one 
thousand six hundred eighty six. 


(16) 1699. Anne Atkyns the daughter of S. 
Robert Atkyns, Knight of ye Bath, by Dame 
Anne his wife, was married to John Tracy of 
Stanway in this County of Gloucester, esq., 
on Monday the Seventh day of August, in the 
Year of Our Lord Christ 1699, in Ye Church 
of Lower Swell, by Mr Callow, Ye Vicar of 
Ye said Church, who had christened Ye 
said Anne in Ye same parish on Thursday 
the 8th of November in the year 1683. 

Written by the said Robert Atkyns, being 
in the 79th. year of his age, without spectacles. 
Blessed bee God ! 

(17) 1739. Elizabeth ye wife of Mr. Robert 

Atkins was Bur ye 10th of October. 


Notes. 

(1) and (4). Edward Atkyns was the second 
son of Sir Robert Atkyns the elder by Mary 
his first wife. 

(3) The first wife of Sir Robert Atkyns the elder. 

(5) See No. 13 for baptism. 

(6) Robert, half-brother to Robert the his 
torian. See Nos. 14-15. 

(9) Sir Robert Atkyns the elder. 

(10) Sir Robert Atkyns the younger. 
(11) The second wife of Sir Robert Atkyns the 


elder. 

(12) The wife of Sir Robert Atkyns the younger. 

(16) For Anne Tracy’s children see below. 

(17) Robert Atkyns, the son of Edward, second 
son of Sir Robert Atkyns the elder, by 
Mary. 


The Register at Nether Swell also contains 
the following entries relating to children of 
Anne Tracy (see No. 16 above). The first 
entry is given at length, the others, of 
which the dates only are given here, being 
written in similar style in the Register. 
All are entered together on the last leaf of the 
first book, and were written and signed by 
Sir Robert Atkyns the elder. 

1703. John Tracy the son of John Tracy of 
Stanway in ye County of Glou’ster Esq by 
Anne his wife was born at Lower Swell in 
the said County on the five and twentieth 
day of August 1703 and was baptized ye 
seven and twentieth of ye same moneth at 
Lower Swell aforesaid by Mr Callow ye Vicar 
of Lower Swell aforesaid. ROBERT ATKYNS. 

1704/5. Anne Tracy, born ‘‘ on Wednesday, ye 
seventeenth day of January 170%,” baptized 
24 January. 

1705/6. Robert and John Tracy, born 10 
January,‘ 170¢,” baptized 20 January. 

1707. Fferdinando Tracy, born 16 November, 
baptized 30 November. 

1709. Edward Tracy, born Saturday, 25 June, 
baptized the Wednesday following.” 

The next birth occurred after the death 
of Sir Robert Atkyns the elder, and is 
entered in its proper order :— 

1710. Catherine the daughter of John Tracy, 
born 18 June, baptized 28 June. 

AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 
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CRUCIFIX ON THE EpGAar Tower, Wor- 
CESTER (11 8S. vi. 329)—Mr. 
MaRTIN takes some exception to the treat- 
ment of a crucifix shown in the hand of a 
modern statue on this tower, which figure 
represents a bishop who died a.p. 992. 
The Christ is draped in the usual loincloth,and 
the feet are crossed. He thinks that towards 
the close of the tenth century the usual 
treatment for such figures was to clothe them 
in long robes, to keep the feet separate, and 
to put acrown on the head. Anexamination 
of old examples, at home and abroad, sug- 
gests that there was really no fixed rule at 
the date in question. 


A fine ivory of the ninth century, of which 
a large illustration occurs in Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘History of our Lord’ (1890), shows the 
body nude save for the loincloth, the feet 
apart, and a crown held considerably above 
the head by a couple of angels, touched 
from still higher, but not held, by the hand 
of the Almighty, any suggestion of the form 
of the latter being hidden by clouds. 


Tyrwhitt, in ‘ Art Teaching of the Primitive 
Church,’ states that, according to Guericke, 
crucifixes did not appear at all in churches 
until after the seventh century. One for- 
merly in the old Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, 
which Rocca dated at 706, had a long tunic, 
and above the head a cruciform nimbus 
with the title I.N.R.I.”’ upon it. Another, 
known as the Crucifix of Charlemagne, in the 
same fabric (probably dating about 815), 
was clothed by an ample waistcloth; the 
wound in the side was shown, and there was 
also a nimbus. These and others of much 
the same period uniformly represent our 
Lord affixed on the cross by four nails. The 
author quoted adds: two nails are always 
shown in the feet of ancient examples; the 
crossed legs and a single spike is a treatment 
belonging to a later period. The suppe- 
daneum, or vest for the feet. occurs on 
crosses as early as the time of Leo III. 
(A.D. 795). 


Mrs. Jameson, in the book already re- 
ferred to, mentions that St. Augustine said : 


“On early crucifixes He is represented as 
young and beardless, always without the crown 
of thorns, but not always with the nimbus— 
alive and erect—apparently elate; His feet 
always separate and with two nails upon the foot- 
board to which they are attached; the arm at 
right angles with the bedy—the hands straight— 
the eyes open. The figure is sometimes draped 
to the feet and to the wrists. In other examples 
the perizonium, or cloth around the loins, extends 
to the knees in front, and lower still behind. No 
signs of bodily suffering are there; the sublime 
idea of voluntary sacrifice is kept paramount.” 


The gifted author adds :— 

“Mr. Curzon, one of our highest authorities 
on this subject, states that ‘ before the eleventh 
century the figure was always clothed in a robe.’ ”’ 
And then she goes on to say :— 

‘Tt appears from more recent investigations of 
authentic crucifixes of the ninth century—for 
instance, that of the Emperor Lothario—that 
some were simply attired with a drapery from the 
hips to the knees. We are inclined to believe 
the draped figures of our Lord to be always of 
Byzantine origin (they exist chiefly in Greek 
manuscripts), and that difficulty of rendering 
the nude figure is a clue to its being thus covered. 
In a legendary sense, however, another cause 
may be suggested. Molanus asserts that the 
Greek Church always covered the Christ on the 
Cross with clothes, in explanation of which he 
gives the following story. A priest, who had 
exhibited to the people a figure of Christ only 
cinctured with a cloth, was visited by an appari- 
tion which said, ‘ All ye go covered with various 
raiment, and me ye show naked. Go forthwith 
and cover me with clothing.’ The priest, not 
understanding what was meant, took no notice; 
and on the third day the vision appeared again, 
and, having scourged him severely with rods, said, 
‘ Have I not told you to cover me with garments ? 
Go now and cover with clothing the picture in 
which I appear crucified.’ ”’ 

The most ancient crucifix reputed to be 
in existence is preserved in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Martin at Lucca. I gave 
an illustration and lengthy description of it 
in The Building News for 28 March, 1902. 
It is very jealously treasured, and can only 
be seen upon seven days in the year. It 
may be useful to mention these: Good 
Friday, 3 May (the Feast of the Finding of 
the Holy Cross at Jerusalem by St. Helena, 
A.D. 326), 7 Sept. (eve of the Feast of 
Nativity of the Madonna), 11, 12, and 13 
Sept. (the three days preceding the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross), and finally upon the 
last Friday in November. 

Tradition affirms that this figure, made of 
cedar of Lebanon, was carved by Nicodemus, 
son of Girion, who died A.D. 52, and be- 
queathed it, prior to his decease, to his 
friend Isaccar. There is a jump of some 
centuries after that in its assumed history. 
It is asserted that Adrian I. (who died on 
Christmas Day, 795), one time during the 
nearly twenty-four years he was Pope, made 
a pilgrimage to Palestine. Tualfredo, a 
bishop of Northern Italy, was one of His 
Holiness’s train, and whilst on this visit 
he obtained the precious relic from a certain 
man named Seleucus. On the return of the 

ilgrims to Italy the bishop brought it with 
hing to Spezia, and confided it to the care of 
Beato Giovanni, Bishop of Lucca. With 
much reverence the latter placed it in the 
church of S. Frediano in his own city. 
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Giovanni died in A.D. 800. Later (in 930) 
it seems to have been removed to a cathedral 


have been following Byzantine examples. 
I should have suggested the erucifix known 


standing upon the site of the present one, as that of the Syrian monk Anastasius, in 


and when this was built (in 1070) it was 
placed where it is still preserved. 

Known as the “‘ Santo Volto ” or ‘‘ Vultus 
de Luca,” it represents our Lord crowned 
as King, vested in the long pontifical robe 
of a priest, reigning in front of the tree (not 
nailed thereon), and sacramentally dispensing 
from His wounded feet the benefits of His 
Passion. The actual figure shows a long, 
oval face, the eyes_half-closed, the nose 
well defined and aquiline, the lips thick (the 
upper one covered by hair); the beard, 
whilst it allows the chin to be seen, descends 
with ends almost in curls, in two separate 
points. The forehead is high, and there 
is no trace of any crown of thorns having 
existed. The hair is thick, divided in the 
centre, falling in wavy curls over the 
shoulders, and covering the ears. The vest- 
ment is fairly low at the neck, and drawn in 
tight at the waist byaband. The sleeves are 
wide and almost straight. The feet do not 
seem to be part of the original work. They 
are jointed on to the figure, some little way 
up under the cassock. The jewelled crown 
appears to have been renewed from time to 
time. Lucca money current in the twelfth 
century shows on the obverse this figure 
wearing a royal one. But a fresh crown 
is recorded to have been made in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and a third 
in 1552. The present golden crown was 
the work of Ambrogio Giannoni, a clever 
worker in precious metals, in 1645. This 
artist resided at Massa. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


If the crucifix were intended to be of the 
type contemporary with Archbishop Oswald, 
it should certainly have been designed on 
the lines pointed out by your correspondent. 
The sculptor was probably no archeologist, 
and he therefore followed the naturalistic 
treatment now in favour, instead of adopting 
the mystic method of showing forth the 
Passion, which, though used inthe primitive 
Church, has ceased to have much significance 
for men of the present day. It is not 
unlikely, however, that Oswald never used 
a portable crucifix as an aid to devotion. 

St. SwitHIn. 


The crucifix as described is an anachron- 
ism. The feet should certainly be separated. 
On the other hand, it is not necessary that 
the body should be clad in long robes or 
that the head should be crowned ; this would 


-which Christ wears a short garment falling 


to the knees and His head is surrounded by 
a radiating halo. The feet are separated, 
and rest on a small bracket. L. L. K. 


TREATISES ON LONGEvITY (11 S. vi. 330). 
—Will you kindly permit me to add to your 
editorial note at the above reference ? 

The Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty 
of Actuaries collected and tabulated, a few 
years ago, the mortality experience of 
assured lives and annuitants. In these 
cases the grave defect of general investiga- 
tions into instances of centenarians is 
avoided, since assurance companies demand 
the exact ages, with adequate proofs. As 
President, at the time, of the Institute of 
Actuaries, it occurred to me that. on the 
basis of these facts, the researches of Mr. 
Thoms might be continued over a wider 
range and with more accurate data; and 
I was accordingly permitted to utilize the 
experience so collected relating to cente- 
narians. ‘The whole of the assurance com- 
panies of this country and the Colonies also 
furnished me with particulars of their 
experience upon schedules which I prepared 
and issued. By the courtesy also of our 
Government, all the statistics of the National 
Debt Office (for the sale of annuities) were 
freely supplied for my inspection. I was 
thus enabled to publish a volume, in 1905, 
through Messrs. C. & E. Layton, of 56, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., under the title of 
‘On Centenarians and the Duration of the 
Human Race.’ I have there re-examined 
the instances discussed by Mr. Thoms; 
added several authentic cases from the 
general population ; furnished the analyzed 
results of the records of the assurance and 
annuity companies and the National Debt 
Office; and presented many curious and 
interesting observations upon the subject 
of longevity from ancient and modern 
writers. 

I venture accordingly, without arrogance, 
to claim exhaustiveness and decisiveness 
in this work, for, as I have stated, I was 
enabled to apply rigorously throughout the 
investigation the two essential criteria of 
(1) verification of ages and (2) evidence of 
identity. T. E. Youne, F.R.AS. 


One of the best-known works of olden 
time on this subject is ‘La Vita Sobria,’ 
by Luigi Cornaro. He was born in Venice 


in 1464, and died at Padua in 1566 in the 
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103rd year of his age. The treatise is made 
up of four discourses, the first written at the 
age of 83, followed by three others written 
at the ages of 86, 91, and 95 respectively. 
The first edition of ‘La Vita Sobria’ was 
published at Padua in the year 1558, 
Addison in The Spectator, 13 Oct., 1711, 
mentions an English translation under the 
title of ‘A Sure and Certain Method of 
attaining a Long and Healthy Life,’ which 
went through numerous editions. 


Another old treatise is an essay by Sir 
William Temple (1628-90), entitled ‘ Health 
and Long Life.’ 

E. Haviranp Hiriman, F.S.G. 


In reply to the query at the above 
reference by Vivax relating to works on 
longevity, I would mention that there is a 
book called * Quelques Conseils pour Vivre 
Vieux,’ by the French savant Dr. Meurice 
de Fleury. H. G. W. Herron. 


CocaciaRuEs (11 8. vi. 249).—There are 
various ways of spelling this word, but I 
have not found the above. The word 
occurs twice in Rabelais, viz., i. 49 and 
iv. 32. 

In the faulty 1663 edition, attributed to 
the Elseviers, it appears as ‘‘ coquecigrues ”’ 
and “coquecigrués de mer.’ In the edi- 
tion published by Ledentu, 1835 and 1837, 
the spelling in both cases is ‘‘ cocquecigrues.”’ 
In the Glossary ‘‘ Cocquecigrue”’ is de- 
scribed as ‘Animal et mets imaginaire, 
chose de nulle valeur. A la venue des 
cocquecigrues, c’est-a-dire jamais.” It is 
supposed to be formed of cocg, cygne, and 
grue. At the second reference ‘ cocque- 
cigrues de mer”? means apparently “shells 
of sea-urchins.”’ 

Landais in his ‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ 14th 
ed., gives Coccigrue and Coquecigrue,”’ 
and mentions the form ‘‘ Coquesigrue.”’ 
Under ‘Coccigrue’ he derives the word 
from the Latin coccigria (“fruit as big as 
a lentil’’). I have failed to trace this Latin 
word. 

Urquhart and Motteux give ‘ Cockli- 
eranes”’ at the first reference, and “ sea 
cockle-shells ” at the second. W. F. Smith 
in his translation substitutes ‘“ cockicranes ” 
for “ cocklicranes.’”” In Bohn’s edition of 
the Urquhart and Motteux translation there 
is an interesting note at the first reference. 

Under ‘ Coquecigrues’ in the ‘ Diction- 
naire Comique,’ &c., of P. J. Leroux, edi- 
tions of 1718 and 1786, we find that the 
word was much in use in Paris. If any 
one asked for anything, one replied, ‘‘ Vous 


aurez des coquecigrues.”’ If any one asked, 
What have you there ?*’ one answered, 
“J'ai des coquecigrues.” It was com- 
monly used as a retort for indiscreet curio- 
sity, and it was considered a stinging re- 
proach to an over-curious questioner if 
one said, ‘‘ Voyez le plaisant coquecigrue.” 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mitton’s ‘Lycrpas’ (11 8S. vi. 328).— 
Perhaps the following note from Bishop 
Newton’s edition of Milton (1777) will 
answer TRIN. Cott. CamB.’s inquiry as to 
“the unexpressive nuptial song.’’ Newton 
says :— 

‘In the manuscript it was at first Lislning the 
unexpressive, &c. ‘This is the song in the Revela- 
tion, which no man could learn but they who were 
not defiled with women, and were virgins : Rev. xiv. 
3,4. The author had used the word unexpressive 
in the same manner before in his ‘ Hymn on the 
Nativity,’ st. 11 :— 

Harping in loud and solemn quire ' 
With wnexpressive notes to Heav’n’s newborn heir. 
Nor are parallel instances wanting in Shakespear. 
‘ As You Like It,’ Act III. se. ii. :— 

The fair, the chaste, and uneapressive she. 
And in like manner insuppressive is used for 
not to be suppress’d, ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Act II. se. i.: 

Nor th’ insuppressive mettle of our spirits.” 

I may add that in ‘ Sabrine Corolla’ the 
passage is translated into hexameters by 
R. B. (Robert Burn of Trinity, Cambridge), 
who renders ‘‘ unexpressive ” by the words 
enarrabile.” 


When, as a schoolboy, I had to commit 
‘Lycidas’ to memory, I was taught that 
the line in question referred to the “ mystical 
union betwixt Christ and His Church,” and 
that Milton had in mind verses 14-16 of 
Psalm xlv. (see p. 80 of ‘The People’s 
Psalter,’ by the Bishop of Edinburgh), 
Isaiah xxv. 8, and xiv. a 


xix. 6-8, and xxi. 2. 

Prof. J. W. Hales’s note on this line is as 
follows :—~ 

“176. unexpressive, ‘Hymn Nat.’ 116. So 
‘inenarrabile carmen,’ in his poem ‘ Ad Patrem. 
Comp. ‘ insuppressive,’ Shakspere, ‘ Julius Cesar, 
II. i. 134. 

“* Nuptiall song. See Revelation xxii. 17. 


A. R. BayLey. 
In 1. 176— 


And hears the unexpressive nuptial song— 
the allusion, undoubtedly, is to Revelation 
xix., the subject of which is “‘ the marriage 
of the Lamb ” :— 


‘* And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as 


the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: 
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for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us 
he glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: 
for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his 
wife hath made herself ready.” 

For ‘“ unexpressive,” in the sense of 
inexpressible, ineffable, cf. the Nativity 
Ode, |. 116, and ‘ As You Like It,’ III. ii. 10: 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

I think the reference must be in the first 
instance to Revelation xiv. 3: “ They sing 
a new song before the throne....and no 
man could learn the song,” &c. But 
‘nuptial’? comes from Revelation xix. 9, 
“the marriage supper of the Lamb,’ where, 
however, no ‘‘song’’ is mentioned. Per- 
haps Milton, quoting from memory, con- 
fused these two passages. 

C. 8. JERRAM. 

(Cc. C. B., W. B., Mr. W. CRooKE, Mr. W. H. 


PINCHBECK, and C. B. W. also thanked for 
replies. | 

AUTHOR OF QuOoTATION WANTED (11 
vi. 330).— 


There is pleasure in the wet, wet clay. 
This is the first line of Op. 3 in ‘ The Nau- 
lahka,’ at the head of chap. vii. The above 
is from the ‘ Kipling Dictionary’ (Rout- 
ledge). G. 


(J. L. D. and PELLIPAR also thanked for replies. ] 


Morocco” or * Marocco (118. vi. 266, 
372).—** Marocco ” is undoubtedly the more 
correct spelling. On this question the 
following note appeared in The Geographical 
Journal, vol. vi., 1895, p. 283 :— 


* While the Arabic name Marraksh or Marra- 
kesh (‘the adorned ’’), applied to one of the 
capitals of the western kingdom of Barbary, was 
written by the Spaniards Maruecos, by the 
Italians Marocco, by the French Maroc, and by 
the Germans Marokko, the first vowel has in 
English been more frequently changed into 0, 
no doubt owing to the slight distinction in the 
sound of the two letters when slurred over in the 
characteristic English fashion, and to the con- 
nection supposed to exist between the name of the 
country and the ‘ Moors.’ Count Gleichen writes 
to us urging that an effort should be made for 
the adoption of the more correct spelling ‘ Marocco,’ 
which has already been used to some extent in 
English publications. Indeed, this form is found 
in the sixteenth century, in ‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages’: 
but during the next two centuries the other form 
seems to have come into fashion, being found in 
Addison’s ‘ West Barbary’ (1671), in Simon 
Ockley’s ‘Account of South-West Barbary’ 


(1713), in the ‘ Geographical Dictionary’ pub- 
lished by J. Coote (2 vols., folio) in 1759-60, and 
in other works. During the present century both 

been 
&e., 


used. Richardson 
writes Morocco, 


forms have 


largely 
( Travels,’ 


1860) still 


though he gives the Arabic form as Maraksh 
(not Moraksh, as stated in Egli’s ‘ Nomina Geo- 
graphica’). The more correct spelling is used 
by Hooker and Ball, by Lieut.-Colonel Trotter, 
and also in Stanford’s ‘ Compendium,’ and other 
recent works, though the form Morocco still 
holds its own in popular usage. It certainly seems 
desirable that Count Gleichen’s suggestion should 
be adopted.” 

The Geographical Journal is the official 
organ of the Royal Geographical Society, 
but yet, after this decided pronouncement. 
the incorrect spelling “‘ Morocco” is. still 
persisted in by the Society; and this in 
spite of the fact that the Society has other- 
wise done much to standardize the spelling 
of foreign geographical names, so as to 
bring it into agreement with the system 
adopted by other countries. Thus it has 
effected the substitution of Sudan for the 
long-familiar Soudan. The variation of 
English spelling from that of Continental 
nations (which, it may be pointed out, are 
in the majority) causes inconvenience in 
consulting foreign works, and it is a pity 
that our spirit of conservatism and insularity 
should stand in the way of the correction 
of an obvious error. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S. 


VANE AND CROMWELL: BROTHER FoUn- 
TAIN AND BROTHER HERON (11 S. vi. 210).— 
A short time ago I asked if any of your 
readers could kindly guide me to some 
explanation of the sobriquets applied to 
each other by Cromwell and Vane at one 
period in their intercourse. Through the 
erudition and kindness of your correspondent 
Mr. J. B. Wrtttams, the difficulty has been 
solved. 

“The Fountain’ was a_ private house 
in King Street. Westminster, which was 
evidently the meeting-place of politicians 
of a certain type. As Cromwell’s  resi- 
dence was in King Street. we can under- 
stand his connexion with it. In Nickall’s 
‘Original Letters’ the name Brother Foun- 
tain is applied to another of the coterie, 
probably Scott. It is to be presumed that 
Vane at the time in question belonged to 
some similar club meeting at the house or 
tavern called ‘‘ The Heron.’ The names, 
therefore, are an indication not of any 
special affection between the two men, but 
of their relations as politicians belonging 
to different coteries. The notices which 
we have of Cromwell and Vane at the time 
when these sobriquets were used by them 
show quite plainly that their political 
opinions were divergent from each other. 


Lerwick. J. WiutcocKk. 


| 
| 
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““NEVERMASS ” (11 S. vi. 170, 217).—It 
means ‘‘ New Year’s Mass.” The ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. ‘New Year,?’ has the following quo- 
tation from the year 1588: ‘‘ Newermes 
quhilk is the circumcision of Christ under 
Augustus.” 


THE ENGLISH PARTICIPLE PRESENT AND 
GERUND (11 8S. vi. 65, 174)—Some very 
pertinent and illuminating observations on 
this question, with examples of the forma- 
tion of the modern participle present from 
an oblique or locative case of the verbal 
substantive in the Anglo-Saxon, English, 
French, Bengali, and Bask languages, are 
to be found in the late Prof. Max Mueller’s 
“Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
li. 23-33. N. W. Hit. 


San Francisco. 


EARTH-EATING (118. vi. 290, 351).—About 
the year 1858 I was riding in the Sonthal 
jungles north of Calcutta, when I met a 
native carrying a ball of, apparently, black 
earth as big as his head. He told me with 


a grin he was taking it home to eat, 
as it was made up with black ants. It was 
about half clay and half ants. It tasted 


very pleasant, owing to the formic acid ; 
and I learnt afterwards that such a use of 
clay was well known to the local officials 
of Sonthalistan. 

W. J. Herscuet, late B.C.S. 


For this custom in India, see E. Thurston, 
*Ethnographic Notes in Southern India,’ 
Madras, 1906, pp. 552 ff. For the Cama- 
roons, Journal Anthropological Institute, 
x. 467, and compare Pliny, ‘N. H.,’ xvii. 
29, 2. W. CROOKE. 


The latest items I have noted are these: 
“Le géophagisme au Laos siamois’ (in La 
France médicale, 1911, xxv., opposite p. 247) ; 
‘La géophagie en Afrique occidentale’ (a 
work by Hubert, reviewed in L’Anthro- 
pologie, 1912, xxiii. 487). 

Boston, Mass. 


FirzwiLtiAM AND GRIMALDI ARMs (11 S. 
vi. 144, 215, 256, 353).—It may be that 
Y. T. is prudent in considering lozenges in 
fess as a probable early form of fusily, but 
I did not venture so far. The arms ascribed 
to Robert de Chesnay, Bishop of Lincoln 
1147-68, on the authority of a window, are 
Gu., 4 lozenges in fess....,” and, according 
to Cole’s MSS. at the British Museum, 
“*Checky or and az.,a fess gu., fretty arg.” 
(see Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy,’ ed. 
1897, p. 70). My list will require several 
in fess are to be 


additions if lozenges 


included. The Cheyney pedigree in the 
printed Bucks Visitation, 1634 (Harl. Soc., 
vol. Iviii. p. 152, additional pedigrees), goes 
back to about 1270, and there is no reference 
to the Bishop or to Guernsey. This Bucks 
family bore the checky coat described above. 
I fear that there is not much chance of the 
desired connexion being found. Leo C. 


REGIUM PR-ECEPTUM SCALIGERI”’ (11 S. 
vi. 329).—This is, presumably, Scaliger’s 
rule that a noun is never compounded with 
a verb. See Prof. W. M. Lindsay, * The 
Latin Language,’ pp. 361, 363, 365. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


I. Hucxs, B.A. (11 vi. 310).— 
‘A Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors,’ London, 1816, aseribes the book 
mentioned in the above query, and also 
Poems, 12mo, 1798.” to J. Hucks, A.M. 
and late Fellow of Catherine Hall. Cam- 
bridge. 


I. Hucks, B.A., who became afterwards 
Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, had 
as his companion in his ‘ Pedestrian Tour 
through North Wales’ Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. It was on this tour that Coleridge 
wrote the poems ‘Lines at “The Ming's 
Arms,”’ Ross,’ and ‘ On Bala Hill.’ Coleridge 
mentions him in his letters to R. Southey and 
to H. Martin of Jesus College, but Hucks’s 
claim to notoriety is mainly due to his 
having been Coleridge's companion. See 
‘ Letters of S. T. Coleridge’ (1895); ‘S. T. 
Coleridge, a Narrative,’ by J. Dykes Camp- 
bell (1894); ‘ Biographia Literaria’ (1847). 

R. A. Ports. 
[M. A. M. M. also thanked for reply. | 


Hurstey AND Compton Moncreux 
(11 8S. vi. 329)—There were many Rum- 
bolds in the vicinity of Andover, Hants, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
but the line who settled at Compton came 
from Appleshaw, where George Rumbold 
made his will in 1683, leaving three sons— 
Thomas (made will 1694), George, and 
Edmund, who was married at Eldon Chapel, 
near King Somborne, in the same county, 
on 29 Oct.. 1688, to Sarah, daughter of 
Barnabas Barlow (a relative of Bishop 
Barlow) of King Somborne. 

Edmund Rumbold, who made his will 
in 1707, had the following children by 
her: Edmund, b. 1691, of Hart Hall, 
Oxford (d. 1718); George; and Mary, 
m. 10 Nov., 1715 (d. 1775), to John Gate- 
house of King Somborne (b. 1683, d. 1761). 
It was the above Edmund Rumbold who 
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first leased the manor of Compton Monceux 
of Serjeant Pengelly, and afterwards acquired 
it by purchase ; his daughter carried it in 
marriage to the Gatehouses. from whom it 
passed to the Edwardses. 


Tue Royaut ExcHANceE (11 S. ii. 508; 
iii. 385; iv. 138, 176, 499).—One is pleased 
to find from The City Press of 26 October that 
the promised publication of a booklet as 
guide to the pictures in the ambulatory of 
the Royal Exchange is being “ expedited 
in every way possible” by the Gresham 
Committee. It is to be hoped this will also 
contain a key to the personages depicted 
upon the canvases, concerning whose iden- 
tity visitors frequently go astray. 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


MEMORIA TECHNICA” (11 S. vi 309).— 
In my schooldays I was taught the system 
of Slater’s ‘ Sententize Chronologice,’ which 
to this time I occasionally apply for the 
remembrance of dates and numbers. Long- 
man, Brown, Green & Longmans were pub- 
lishers of the book. In middle life Mr. 
William Stokes, who lectured on ‘ Memory,’ 
attended by illustrative boys, at the Poly- 
technic Institution, and had classes at his 
house in Margaret Street and elsewhere, im- 
parted to me his system, which is excellent 
as long as you can keep it in mind. It 
needs perseverance, imagination, and some 
amount of the mental grip which one might 
call good memory. Houlston & Sons, of 7, 
Paternoster Buildings, were the publishers 
of Mr. William Stokes’s little book, which, 
without revealing the secret of success, gave 
many useful hints and led the reader to 
wish to learn it. Very soon he would be 
able to distract an audience by telling it 
with cataractal fluency how the water comes 
down from Lodore. 

Only the other day The Morning Post had 
the report of a lecture on ‘Memory in 
Marketing,’ given by Mr. William Lawton 
at the offices of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health in Upper Montague Street, 
Russell Square, when reference was made 
to Prof. Feinaigle’s mnemonic methods. 

“These demonstrations were reported — in 
The Morning Post over a century ago—on April 
18, 1812, to be precise. Turning back to this 
report, we find that the Professor gave some 
marvellous demonstrations of the way in which 
children could be taught languages, geography, 
and statistics in a short space of time. A boy of 


thirteen years of age determined the geographical 
situation of fifty principal towns in different parts 
of the globe, and marked on a blank planisphere 
the true situation of the towns named to him. 
A girl of eleven repeated fifty stanzas of four lines 


each from the second part of Mrs. More’s ‘ Sir 
Eldred of the Bower.’ Another girl, fifteen years 
of age, answered to all the declensions as well as 
substantives and adjectives of the Latin language, 
and gave a full account of all the conjugations, 
both active and passive, without any previous 
knowledge of that language. Another pupil of 
the same age answered to the declensions and 
coniugations of the Greek language, and declined 
and conjugated several regular nouns and verbs 
proposed to her.” 

Feinaigle’s work is, I believe, still current 
inthe lists of second-hand booksellers, where 
may also be found traces of Gray, who was 
at one time a famous mnemonist. 

St. SwiTHIN. 


CosBetTr (11 8. vi. 1, 22. 
62, 84, 122, 143, 183, 217).—The subjoined 
appears in a catalogue of books issued by 
R. Atkinson for July, 1912 (Forest Hill, 
S.E.) 

Cobbett (Wm.) Paper Against Gold, or the 

History and Mystery of the Bank of England, 

&c., 8vo, boards, uncut. 1828 Od. 


——A kiography, by Edward Smith, 2 vols., port., 
8vo, cl., uneut. 1878 3s. 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE, 
22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Mivron Portrait By SamueL 
(11 8. vi. 30, 116).—I have an engraving of 
the painting referred to; it and a miniature 
in the Jones Collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum labelled ‘‘ John Thurloe, 
after Samuel Cooper,” represent the same 
man. 

According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ John Thurloe, 
after the Restoration, retired to Great 
Milton in Oxfordshire. John (Thurloe of 
Great) Milton! Does not this point to the 
way the error has crept in ? 

F. LAMBARDE. 


Eyre Famity (11 vi. 328).—-According 
to the Rev. A. 8. Hartigan’s ‘ Eyre of Wilts’ 
(Wiltshire Notes and Queries, v. 416-17). 
Christopher Eyre of Manuden, Essex, under 
4 years of age in 1623, living at Manuden 
1652 to 1679, was the third son of Thomas 
Eyre, Mayor of Salisbury in 1610, and Anne 
his wife, daughter of the Rev. Thomas. 
Jaye of Littleton, Wilts. 

Robert Eyre, eldest son of Christopher 
(whose marriage is not recorded, and the 
name of whose wife is not known), was 
admitted to the freedom of the City of 
London, 24 Dec., 1684 ; married in 1682 Anne, 
daughter of John Briscoe, citizen of London ; 
died 25 Aug., 1718, aged 60; and buried in 
Bath Abbey. Js. Je He 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Problem of Edwin Drood. By W. Robertson 
Nicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tae problem of Edwin Drood will, as Sir Robert- 
son Nicoll states, be discussed ‘‘ as long as Dickens 
is read,’ and we will add that no discussion 
worthy the name can henceforth take place without 
a previous study of this “‘ study in the methods of 
Dickens.’’ The author in his modest Preface 
says that he ‘should not have been justified 
in publishing this volume if I had been able to 
add no new material. But I venture to think 
that it will be found that while I have freely 
used the arguments and the discoveries of previous 
investigators, I have made a considerable addition 
to the stores.”” The claim thus made is fully 
justified, as the reader will find in the course of 
perusing the work. 

First of all, it must be remembered that ‘“ the 
book we have is not precisely what it was when 
Dickens left it. Three parts had been issued 
by Dickens himself. After his death the re- 
maining three parts were issued by John Forster. 
Dickens had corrected his proofs up to and in- 
cluding chapter xxi. The succeeding chapters 
xxii. and xxiii. are untouched.” Sir Robertson 
Nicoll, to his great surprise, discovered that 
Forster (who, according to our own knowledge, 
was very obstinate in adhering to a decision once 
made) *‘had in every case ignored Dickens’s 
erasures, and had replaced all the omitted passages 
in the text. Thus it happens that we do not 
read the book as Dickens intended us to read it.’ 
The sentences and parts of sentences erased by 
Dickens are indicated by Sir Robertson Nicoll, 
who also gives notes based on a careful examina- 
tion of the manuscript, and the notes which 
Dickens made for his novel. The latter were 
partly quoted by Prof. Jackson in his book 
‘About Edwin Drood,’ but are now for the first 
time printed complete. 

Discussing the methods of Dickens, and looking 
at the fact that we have left us only one 
half of his last story, Sir Robertson Nicoll asks 
the question: ‘‘ Would he have brought many 
new characters on the stage, or are we to believe 
that the main characters are already there, and 
that it is through the revealing of their secrets 
that the end is to be reached ?”’ To begin with 
‘ Bleak House’: in the first half ‘“‘ the characters 
arrive in crowds”’; after that the arrivals “‘ are 
few and unimportant.’’ ‘ Our Mutual Friend’ is 
remarkable for the profusion of characters in 
the first part, and there are not more than 


half a dozen new characters named in the 
second part, and ‘‘all of them are wholly 
insignificant.” In ‘ Little Dorrit’ ‘‘ we have 


the old profuseness of characters; in the first 
half nearly one hundred, and in thesecond half 
there are practically no fresh characters at all.’’ 
In the second part of ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 
‘there are practically no new characters’ that 
Sir Robertson can trace; and again in ‘ Great 
Expectations’ in the second part ‘‘ we have very 
few fresh characters.’? These are aJl the books 
of which Sir Robertson has made “‘ a close personal 
examination’’; but he believes that ‘ the 
general result will be the same” in all save two 
or three exceptional works, such as ‘ Barnaby 


Rudge.’ Whether Dickens ‘‘ consciously acted 
on the principle that no new characters should 
be introduced after half the story was told, it is 
impossible to say. It seems certain, however, 
that he acted upon it.’? Therefore the inference 
is that in the parts published of ‘ Edwin Drood ’ 
all the important characters are before us. 

The fifth chapter of Sir Robertson’s book raises 
the question, ‘‘ Was Edwin Drood murdered ? ”’ 
His answer is in the affirmative, and he considers 
the external evidence to be conclusive. First 
there is the testimony of Forster. To him 
Dickens plainly declared that a nephew was to 
be murdered by his uncle: ‘it was by means 
of a gold ring, which had resisted the corro- 
sive effects of the lime into which the body 
had been cast, that the murderer and the person 
murdered were to be_ identified.” Madame 
Perugini corroborates Forster’s testimony ; and 
Charles Dickens the younger “‘ positively declared 
that he heard from his father’s lips that Edwin 
Drood was dead.’ In addition to this, the 
proof, to Sir Robertson’s mind, is mainly to be 
found within the story itself, and he devotes 
thirty pages of close analysis to show the reason of 
his decision. 

Not the least able portion of the book is that in 
which the author answers, in a way conclusive 
to himself, the question ‘‘ Who was Datchery ? ”’ 
The result he arrives at, after a most careful 
investigation, is that [elena Landless is Datchery. 
Our own opinion, until we had read this book, 
was that Bazzard, acting under the instructions 
of that acute observer Grewgious, had gone to 
Cloisterham in disguise; but we think readers 
will agree that it was the handsome girl to whom 
disguise was no novelty, bent on freeing her 
brother from the stigma that had been cast upon 
him by Jasper, who went down to the cathedral 
city and posed as Datchery. 

We have so long clung to the idea that Edwin 
Drood yet lived that we come with reluctance 
to the opinion that his uncle’s murderous inten- 
tions were successful. We still feel the difficulty 
about the centre illustration at the foot of the 
cover. The figure in the vault there is doubtless 
that of Edwin Drood ; but is it so certain that 
the figure with the lantern is that of Jasper ? 
We remember how anxious Dickens was about 
the illustrations on the cover, the first design 
being altered to accord with his views. 


The following are the conclusions arrived at by 
some of the writers who have endeavoured to solve 
the ‘‘ Problem”: Dr. Jackson—Edwin Drood mur- 
dered by Jasper. Datchery was Helena Landless. 
Dr. M. R. James—Drood not murdered, Datchery 
not Bazzard ; but if Drood was dead, Datcherv was 
Helena Landless. Andrew Lang—Dickens did not 
know himself how the story would end. B. W. Matz 
— Edwin Drood murdered. Richard A. Proctor, 
writing under the pen- name of Thomas Foster 
—Jasper’s scheme failed, and Drood reappeared 
as Datchery. Clement Shorter, who previously 
held that Drood survived and that Datchery was 
Bazzard, now reluctantly believes that Sir Robert- 
son Nicoll has proved Drood to be dead, and 
Datchery to be Helena Landless. J. Cuming 
Walters — Drood was murdered by Jasper, and 
Datcherv was Helena Landless. From this it will 


be seen how the most careful investigators differ, 
and we agree with Sir Robertson Nicoll that “no 
one is entitled to dogmatize on the subject” The 
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** Mystery” can never be unveiled, for we do not | and it is here rendered the easier and more illu- 


think that too much stress should 
casual remark made by Dickens himself, That he 
was not disposed to reveal the secret is shown by 
the fact that Miss Hogarth told Madame Perugini 
that, shortly before her father’s death, she said to 
him, **I hope you haven’t really killed poor Edwin 
Drood?” to which Dickens gravely replied, ‘‘ I call 
my book the Mystery, not the History, of Edwin 
Drood,” and that was all he would answer. ‘‘ My 
aunt could not make out from the reply, or from 
his manner of giving it, whether he wished to con- 
vey that the Mystery was to remain a mystery for 
ever, or if he desired gently to remind her that he 
would not disclose the secret until the proper time 
arrived for telling it.” The man most likely to be 
in Dickens’s confidence was Wilkie Collins, but he 
knew nothing as to the end of the story, and, 
although asked by Mr. Frederic Chapman to com- 
plete it, declined. 

All lovers of Dickens will be grateful to Sir 
Robertson Nicoll for his valuable contribution to 
this great literary controversy. Each page of his 
volume shows the untiring research and care he 
has bestowed upon it. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, including Poems and Versions of 
Poems now Published for the First Time. 
Edited, with Textual and _ Bibliographical 
Notes, by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 2 vols. 
(Frowde.) 

WE have here a monumental piece of work which, 
we take it, will prove to be the definitive edition 
of Coleridge’s poems. From MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the hands of private persons, 
and from the poet’s note-books, a number of first 
drafts, metrical experiments, poems, and odd 
lines and fragments, which had hitherto remained 
unpublished, have here been brought together ; 
and with them we are given all the variant 
readings from the different former editions. The 
first draft of ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ is the most 
interesting of its kind; and there are not a few 
of the metrical experiments worth studying, but 
in general it cannot be said of the matter here 
published for the first time that anything of 
importance has been added to what the world 
already possesses in the way of Coleridge’s 
poetical work, and it might even with much 
show of reason be contended that a good propor- 
tion of it was hardly worth the trouble. 

For the main text the editor has preferred that 
of 1834 to the 1829 text used by James Dykes 
Campbell in 1893, the former having been prepared 
by Coleridge himself with a view to republication, 
though by his death the choice of the poems and 
their arrangement, as well as the business of 
seeing them through the press, were thrown upon 
his editor, H. N. Coleridge. The Preface gives 
an exhaustive account of the divers editions that 
have hitherto appeared; and the foot-notes to 
the several poems, besides all the variant readings, 
supply copious information, largely of biblio- 
graphical interest, concerning date, occasion, and 
earlier publication. 

Coleridge, as is well known, was a fastidious 
and laborious critic of his own work: tireless in 
the matter of amendment, and usually happy 
in the alterations he made. The study of his 
emendations is therefore peculiarly instructive, 


laid on any | minating by the chronological arrangement of 


the poems, which enables one to trace not only 
the rise and growth of his characteristic strange- 
ness and charm, but also the ever-increasing 
fineness and simplicity of his adaptation of means 
to his end. 


Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem and other 
Analogous Documents preserved in the Public 
Record Office.—Vol. II. Edward (Stationery 
Office.) 

Tuts volume deals with the years 20 to 28 Ed- 
ward I., and contains a calendar of certain docu- 
ments selected from the Inquisitions post Mortem, 
the text having been prepared by one of the 
Assistant Record Keepers, Mr. J. E. FE. S. Sharp, 
together with Mr. A. E. Stamp. It is, one need 
hardly say, a mine of interest, not only historical 
and antiquarian, but also human. Among the 
human documents a chief place must be given 
to the ‘*‘ proofs of age,”’ of which there are several 
—one Irish (the third made in Ireland, as a note 
informs us), and four of them proofs of age of 
heiresses. At Buxlowe, co. Suffolk, one of the 
witnesses to the age of John Cordeboef, proved 
20 Oct., 25 Edw. I., was a Thomas Slene, aged 
100 years, who ‘‘ agrees and remembers it be- 
cause there was discord between John Fraunceys, 
father of the said John, and Reginald, then 
rector of the church of Buckeslowe at the time 
of the said John’s birth, which was ended 23 years 
ago at the feast of St. Francis last, for which 
cause he was baptized at Preston and not at 
Buckeslowe.”” large number’ of ancient 
English words here find illustration; and there 
are many isolated incidents of great interest, such 
as a divorce by reason of consanguinity ; an 
appearance before the Chancellor at Lincoln to 
prove the sanity of a tenant alleged to be an 
idiot, who being examined was proved to be sane ; 
an example which brings out the law of inherit- 
ance in case of suicide; to say nothing of the 
many curious and instructive particulars con- 
cerning ‘‘ services.” This is by no means the 
least valuable instalment of these uniquely valu- 
able publications. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


EpirortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. who repeat 

ead the second com- 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


H. B.S. Woopnovse.--Forwarded. 
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American 


RICHARD H. “THORNTON. 


In Two Volumes. 


This work is commended to the attention of the custodians 
of Public Libraries. 


The price is 30s. net. 
‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang Dictionary, though of 
necessity it includes specimens of vulgar diction. 


The Illustrative Quotations, which are accurately dated, number 
14,000; and of these more than 11,000 belong to the period 
before the Civil War. 


In some instances a word or phrase which might be thought 
purely American is traced to an Elizabethan or Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited.” —Spectator, June 15. 


* It will have a permanent value for the student of philology.” 
Aberdeen Press, June 27. 


“It is the most comprehensive and elaborate work which has yet. appeared 
in its peculiar field.”—N.Y. World, June 1. 
“Tt is an extensive and valuable work of much research.’’—T'imes, May 30. 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in places, as funny as a farce.”’ 
Standard, June 4. 


‘It must always prove valuable to philologers who recognize the effectiveness 
of the historical method.’’—Scotsman, May 27. 


* It is an amazing collection of what are known as * Yankeeisms.’ ”’ 
Daily Express, June 3. 
‘We find throughout dated instances which show clearly the development of 


| language, and give [this] careful and erudite work a status such as is accorded to 
the New English Dictionary.”—Atheneum, June 29. 
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FROM MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THE LETTER-BAG OF LADY ELIZABETH SPENCER. 
STAN HOPE. By A.M. W. STIRLING. Numerous Illustrations, including 
some in Colour and some in Photogravure, 2 vols. 32s. net, 


NOTE ALSO— 
A New and Cheaper Edition, with Revisions and Additions, of 


COKE OF NORFOLK. sy A. M. W. STIRLING. With many Tllustra- 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. New Edition, with many Important Incorporations. 
[Just out. 


ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES. sy HUGH 
CHILDERS. 12s. 6d. net. 

FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 

CHARLOTTE. By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of ‘The House in St. 
Martin’s Street,’ &e. 16s. net. 

THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. By LUIS CoLoMa, 
S.J., of the Real Academia Espaiiola. Translated by LADY MORETON. 
16s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. 
By F. os aa E PETRE, Author of ‘Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland,’ 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR ART. By W. H. JAMES 
WEALE, with the Co-operation of MAURICE BROCKWELL, 12s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. With 25 beautiful 
Drawings by VERNON HILL. 21s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY: a Record 


of a Hundred Years’ Work in the Cause of Music. Compiled by 
MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 10s. 6d. net. 


VITAL LIES. By VERNON LEE. 2 vols. 10s. net. 
POEMS OF ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. | 5s. net. 


EGYPT ABD OTHER POEMS. By FRANCIS COUTTS. 
ne 
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